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development of good forms of expression. It is difficult to secure good expres- 
sion unless good impression precedes it. 

The chapter on "Plant Study" was prepared by Mr. Edward Hughes, 
supervisor of nature-study in the Stockton schools, and it and the succeeding 
chapters upon natural history subjects will prove most helpful to many teach- 
ers. We cannot agree with the author when he says "nature-study is a common- 
sense subject and does not require special preparation of the teacher." If it is 
not "a common-sense subject" it has no place in the schools — indeed it and all 
other worthy subjects are common-sense subjects. The claim that it demands 
"no special preparation of the teacher," is just the thing that has so often 
brought nature-study into disrepute. In order to make nature-study fully justi- 
fiable in the schools the teachers need some familiarity with nature materials — 
some knowledge of nature. The proper point of view is also necessary, just as 
in a study of history or mathematics, but we should scarcely argue that point 
of view is all that is needed in any of these things. 

The material included in the chapters that deal with nature subjects is all 
good and teachers will find most helpful suggestions as to methods of 
organizing these materials. The whole book should be studied by teachers who 
are looking for the best in education. 



The Boy Geologist. By Edwin J. Houston, Ph.D., with illustrations by 

Herbert Pullinger. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company, 1907. 

Pp. 320. 4 illus. $1. 

The Boy Geologist is an attempt at combination of story and presentation 
of a few ideas upon elementary science — mainly geology — and upon the methods 
of teaching elementary science. The first and second chapters, in addition to 
introducing the author's characters, are used in comparing the book-memorizing 
method of study, and a method of interpreting the real meaning of the text. 
It would have been more in keeping with the modern notions of science teach- 
ing had the author presented some kind of an argument for an interpretation 
of book discussions as based upon a previous or accompanying study of nature 
materials. It seems strange nowadays to have presented an argument against 
verbatum memorizing of books. Does anyone practice such a method? 

Beside a discussion of the above point, the character representing the 
teacher is made to discuss with his boys a few minerals and the leading types 
of volcanoes. The latter discussion is interesting, but interwoven with it, and 
composing the rest of the book is a frivolous discussion of a more or less 
make-believe life of school boys, all of which greatly obscures the small amount 
of real merit the book possesses. 

O. W. Caldwell 



Trois Semaines en France. A Reader. By L. Chouville and D. L. Savory. 

Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 127. 

The subject of this little book is a trip that three young men take through 
some of the most interesting parts of Brittany and Normandy. It forms a 
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continuous narrative in which are introduced conversations on diverse sub- 
jects, pictures of French life, and historical anecdotes of the two provinces. 
It is very attractively illustrated with twelve views of different places visited 
by the travelers. The book is not intended for beginners. It is planned for stu- 
dents of high-school age, who have had two or three years of French. After 
each chapter (and the chapters are short) there is an exhaustive questionnaire 
on the text, followed by four or five articles of grammar exercises based on the 
material just studied. It is a well-planned and interesting little reader. 



Simplicite. A Reader of French Pronunciation. By Julius Tuckerman. 

New York: American Book Co., 1908. Pp. 128. $0.50. 

The aim of this book is to teach French pronunciation in as brief a time as 
possible. Each lesson takes up two or more new sounds which are explained 
by the vowel sounds in English words. Following this explanation is an exer- 
cise of a few lines, made up of sentences whose only raison d'etre is that the 
words contain the sounds presented in the lesson above. The result is sentences 
of this type : "It snowed all the week. Paris is situated on the Seine. The 
sick man broke a vein. The queen was pained at the death of her sister. Have 
you seen the whale?" etc. It may be a simple way to teach pronunciation, but 
it is simplicity bought at the expense of interest and enthusiasm. How a stu- 
dent can gain any Sprachgefiihl from such a method is difficult to understand. 
At the end of the book there is some general reading matter, which, the author 
says, " 'combines the useful and the good' — a notable departure from the usual 
fairy tales." The first part of this section deals with the human body — head, 
eyes, mouth, trunk, arms, and legs. This is followed by the story of a loaf of 
bread, from the breaking of the earth, and the sowing of the seed, to the 
baked loaf as it comes from the oven. And finally there are a couple of pages 
on the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. The book is not in harmony 
with the present movement in modern language teaching. 

Josette E. Spink 
School of Education 

The University of Chicago 



A Baker's Dozen for City Children. Music by Isabel Valentine; words 
by Lileon Claxton. New York: The Kindergarten Magazine Co. - , 1907. 
Pp. 16. $0.50. 

The subjects embodied in these thirteen songs for kindergarten children are 
well chosen, but the songs themselves are below the average. The texts lack 
charm and the melodies are commonplace. The small people to whom they are 
offered will sing them for the sake of the ideas expressed but will gain nothing 
from them of aesthetic value. Poor art for little children is especially to be 
deplored. 

M. R. Kern 
School of Education 
The University of Chicago 



